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Ser ala A ed Sd le erate eet Smt ce it See Sy ee eee 
! Soapbox 
I ...Lorraine Phelan 


l 
" D eep ecology is a philosophy about the diversity of life and the quality of life—a concern for all 
l species, the intrinsic value of non-human life. 


l Ann Dale proposed a Charter of Rights at the 'Women and Sustainable Development' conference in 


i Canada in 1994. I 


l Charter of rights and responsibilities for the environment 

° The biosphere is a community to which we belong rather than a commodity belonging to us. I 
All species have inherent value in the biosphere. 

1° Human beings have stewardship for the quality of water, air and soil of the biosphere. 

"e The entropic throughput of natural resources should reflect their real costs as a factor in production I 

l and consumption. 

1° The health and well-being of humans and all other species is inseparable from the health and well- 

being of the biosphere. 

l o Development must be in harmony with the environment. 

i e Any production that is not sustainable cannot be counted as capital. l 

" Optimal allocation of human and natural resources must be in harmony with optimal scale, i 

l recognising the finite limits of the biosphere. j 

Human activity must not be conducted at the irreversible expense of other species and ecosystems. | 

Diversity is integral to a sustainable society. 

le Sustainable development maintains or enhances the integrity of natural resources capital, thereby 
contributing to the increased well-being of all species. I 

° The present generation has an obligation to future generations. 

|° The health of one nation ultimately affects the health of all nations. 


l This charter brings a long-term perspective to our activities on this earth. It emphasises the importance of 
" taking into account the real costs of production and consumption. It shows a deep commitment to values Il 
l that support responsible actions that will ensure a future which includes biodiversity. 


l ae ; . : 
. Reference: Edwards, AR (2005) The Sustainability Revolution, New Society Publishers 


Tonight... 
...after a casserole tea Graeme Stockton will give a talk based on his presentation at a recent 
Climate Change forum, and Deborah Evans will introduce us to two unusual habitats. 


At the September meeting... 


...1om Ryan will talk about 'Freshwater Fauna’. 


GFNC website 


The photo on the front cover, 

by Dave King, is of a male Swift Moth, 
AT OD Eaton Apa mamaa nen, Members are encouraged to | | Oxycanus diremtus, Hepialidae, 
reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to : Skenes Creek. 
the GFNC email address or phoned to arrive early at general 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they meetings. 
can be incorporated onto the site 
frequently. The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 

allow members to chat to other members | | The photo on the back cover, by 
SENG NEE Ragy- and visitors. Lorraine Phelan, is of Stingaree Bay 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ Geelong in June 2007. 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 





Exoplanets 
Miles Charlesworth, General Meeting, July 3 2007 


iles Charlesworth is a member and ex-President of 

the Geelong Astronomical Society. His talk to the 
July general meeting of the GFNC centred on the 
discovery of exoplanets beyond our Solar System. 


Miles began by defining an exoplanet as a non stellar 
object, outside the Solar System, that is large enough to 
qualify as a planet. We are familiar with the eight major 
planets that orbit the sun, with Pluto losing its planetary 
status after discussion at an international astronomical 
conference last year. An exoplanet orbits another star in 
the Milky Way or another galaxy. 


There are numerous objects that exist in the universe, 
forming the ‘astronomical zoo'. They include Galaxies, 
Quasars, Black Holes, Nebulae, Neutron Stars, White 
Dwarfs, Brown Dwarfs, Red Dwarfs, Massive Halo Objects 
(Machos), Planets, Dwarf Planets, Asteroids and Comets. 


The first confirmation of the discovery of an exoplanet was 
only 20 years ago. Since then, the advances in technology 
have allowed many new discoveries of exoplanets, some 
by amateur astronomers. There are four main methods 
used to locate exoplanets. 

e Spectroscopy 

e Transits 

e Microlensing 

e Direct viewing 


Spectroscopy involves analysing the light emitted by a 
star or glowing body. As light is emitted by our sun, 
elements in the outer layers of the sun absorb some 
frequencies of the light. When seen through a 
spectroscope, these frequencies appear as dark bands or 
absorption lines in the coloured spectrum of the light. 
Astronomers can use the position of the absorption lines in 
the spectrum to determine the elements present in the 
sun. Other stars emit similar spectrums showing 
absorption lines for particular elements. 


When an object moves away from us, the position of 
spectral absorption lines shifted by the Doppler Effect. A 
similar situation occurs with sound as a siren on an 
ambulance approaches. As the ambulance approaches, 
the siren sounds higher pitched and as it leaves us the 
siren sounds lower pitched. A star moving away from us 
has the spectrum of absorption lines moved to a lower 
frequency—towards the red end of the spectrum. When a 
star moves towards us, the spectrum is blue-shifted 
towards the higher frequencies. 


Stars that have a planet orbiting about them show regular, 
repeated, red shift and then blue shift in their emission 
spectrums. This is due to the 'wobble' induced on the star 
by an orbiting planet. All bodies that orbit each other do so 
about a common centre of gravity. In the earth-moon 
system, the common centre of gravity is located % of the 
distance from the earth centre towards the earth’s surface, 
and earth takes four weeks to complete a full rotation 
about this centre of gravity. 


...Barry Lingham 


A star and its large planet orbit about a common centre. 
Seen from earth, the star appears to be moving away for 
one half of the orbit and moving towards us in the other 
half. This movement can be noted by using spectroscopy 
to analyse the shifts in the absorption spectra. By 1999, 
spectroscopic methods had firmly established the 
existence of about 30 exoplanets. Nothing was known 
about them other than their minimum masses and their 
orbits. 


Transit Methods rely on the planet transiting across the 
face of the host star. The planet blocks a certain 
percentage of the host star’s light. This reduction in light 
can be picked up using sensitive photometry instruments. 
When two stars orbit each other, the amount of light 
reaching earth drops as each star transits across the other 
star. Usually, one of the stars is brighter than the other and 
there are two ‘dips’ in brightness, of varying strength, 
depending upon when the brightest or dullest star is being 
eclipsed. If the object orbiting the star is a planet that does 
not emit light, then only one dip in brightness is noted. 


Microlensing techniques rely on the theory, first 
developed by Albert Einstein, that light is deflected by the 
gravitational fields of a massive object. In fact, the 
gravitational field of an extremely massive body will trap all 
light. Such an object is a Black Hole. The gravity of a large 
object can bend the passing light from the source star to 
give a similar effect to light passing through a lens. This 
microlensing effect makes the source appear to be many 
hundreds of times brighter during the time that the source 
and lens are in alignment with the observer. This period 
can last for several days or months. 


If the lens star has an orbiting planet, the brightness 
pattern observed is very different to the pattern of a single 
lens star, with extra ‘spikes’ in the brightness observed. 
The difficulty with this method is in finding examples of 
microlensing occurring as we cannot predict when or 
where it may happen. Amateur astronomers can play a 
useful role in searching and recording these events. 


Direct Viewing of stars and their planets has some 
advantages, but the vast distances involved make viewing 
through standard telescopes impossible, as the planets 
are too close to the stars for direct observation. Direct 
viewing methods are still in their infancy. One system will 
rely on interferometry of light from two telescopes. NASA 
has plans to deploy a network of satellites to work as an 
interferometer (The Terrestrial Planet Finder). Another 
system will use occult masking. The plan requires two 
spacecraft, one with a telescope and another to act as the 
mask, some 10 000 km away, to block the bright light of 
the star so that the planets orbiting it could be seen by the 
telescope. 
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The Hooded Plover Project: Grainne Maguire 
Bird Group Meeting, 19 July 2007 


ooded Plovers are among everyone's favourite birds, 

but they are becoming increasingly uncommon along 
the Victorian coastline. At the July Bird Group meeting, the 
invited speaker was Grainne Maguire from the Birds 
Australia Hooded Plover Recovery Project. Her talk gave 
an overview of the current status of these charming birds 
and the efforts being made to conserve them. The major 
problem for conservation of shorebirds that nest on 
beaches is the increasing use of our shorelines for 
recreation and the current drift of population to the coast. 
Four bird species are especially vulnerable: Pied and Sooty 
Oystercatchers, Red-capped Plovers and Hooded Plovers. 
Oystercatchers can use rocky shores and islands and Red- 
capped Plovers use inland wetlands, but Hooded Plovers 
are dependent on beaches for breeding in Victoria. 


Hooded Plovers prefer wide ocean beaches backed by 
dunes and with plenty of flotsam and jetsam, particularly 
seaweed. They can be found along most of the Victorian 
coastline, with some gaps where the coast is lined by cliffs 
or rocks rather than beaches or where settlement is 
intensive. They nest from the high tide mark into the 
foredune region. The nests are simple scrapes and the 
eggs are well camouflaged. Only one in five nests is 
successful, mainly because the camouflage results in the 
eggs being trampled by people. Also, the adults are vary of 
disturbance and leave the nest when people or animals are 
in view, exposing the eggs to overheating or predation by 
dogs, gulls, magpies or ravens. The chicks cannot fly for 
five weeks after hatching and are especially vulnerable 
during this time. The 


parents warn the chicks of ' Dogs on beaches are a special hazard to 
breeding success of Hooded Plovers. 
Volunteers have been talking to dog- 
owners on beaches and handing out 
questionnaires. Most dog-owners thought 
that other people’s dogs were a threat to 
birds but their own dog was not.' 


danger and their response 
is to hide among beach 
debris or crouch if they 
are caught in the open. If 
the chicks are disturbed 
frequently, they may 
succumb to heat or cold, 
or even starve. Vehicles 
on beaches are a special 
hazard, particularly in 
western Victoria. Parents often perform distraction displays 
to lure predators away. Only one in six chicks survives. 


Hooded Plovers are no longer present in Queensland, and 
they are critically endangered in New South Wales where 
only 62 birds were counted in recent surveys. Victoria and 
South Australia each have 400-500 birds left. Numbers in 
Tasmania are also declining. However, Hooded Plovers 
are not considered to be critically endangered nationally, 
as there are thought to be 5000-6000 birds in Western 
Australia, where the birds use inland salt lakes as well as 
coastal habitats. 


Birds Australia has begun a project to improve the breeding 
success of Hooded Plovers in the eastern states. The main 
thrust is to raise community awareness of the critical status 
of the species and to attempt to change the public use of 
beaches, particularly to reduce pressures on breeding. 
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...Dean Hewish 


Grainne and project volunteers are coordinating bird 
counts, identifying local threats, devising and testing 
protective measures and talking to councils and community 
groups. Management practices have been put in place in 
some areas for the past two breeding seasons and their 
success is being monitored. 


Bird Group members are familiar with the regular Hooded 
Plover Counts held along the Victorian coastline. Recent 
surveys conducted by Birds Australia found 530 Plovers in 
January 2006 but in November 2006 the count was only 
400. The difference was clearest in western Victoria. Some 
birds in that region may move to and from South Australia. 
Counters were asked to report any problems that might 
affect the birds and their breeding. Most birds were found 
within 400 metres of beach access points and were 
therefore exposed to beach-goers and their dogs. Signs of 
foxes were evident in most places. Even isolated beaches 
had evidence of horse-riding and greyhound training. Illegal 
use of vehicles on beaches was very common in western 
Victoria. 


On the Mornington Peninsula and at Inverloch, local 
programs to alert beach-users and protect nesting sites 
were already in place, but the rest of the coast was poorly 
served, with few warning signs and no monitoring. The 
Birds Australia volunteers embarked on a program to 
improve management at 50 sites with 90 pairs, choosing a 
mixture of heavily disturbed and less disturbed sites. 
Community groups were contacted and 72 volunteers 
recruited to carry out 
monitoring of nest-sites. 
In the Geelong area, the 
sites are Point Lonsdale, 
Collendina, Barwon 
Heads, The Bluff, 39W 
and 40W along 13th 
Beach, Black Rocks, 
Breamlea, Point 
Impossible, Point 
Roadknight, and the 
Barham River and Wild 
Dog Creek mouths at Apollo Bay. The project members 
distributed brochures with general information on Hooded 
Plovers and advice for walkers and dog-owners. Signs 
were posted around nest-sites and some sites were 
fenced. Community groups were informed of breeding 
success and thanked when breeding was successful. 


In the past breeding season, 147 nests were monitored 
and 60% failed before hatching. Only 41% of the remaining 
eggs hatched successfully. Only 16% of hatchlings fledged 
(from 20 pairs). Managed nests had a much higher 
hatching success but the overall survival rate of chicks was 
similar between managed and unmanaged areas. To 
improve survival after hatching, various kinds of small 
wooden shelters were placed in the sand to act as hiding 
places from predators and protection from the sun for the 
chicks. This strategy had been successful at Little Tern 
nesting sites. The most effective shelter was the simplest 


and cheapest; a triangular shelter made of two wooden 
boards joined along one edge and placed point up in the 
sand. These proved to be inconspicuous and were 
generally ignored by beach-users. In a short trial, 27% of 
chicks were observed using the shelters, but the actual use 
was probably much higher. Fledging rates were much 
improved in areas with shelters. 


Dogs on beaches are a special hazard to breeding success 
of Hooded Plovers. Volunteers have been talking to dog- 
owners on beaches and handing out questionnaires. Most 
dog-owners thought that other people’s dogs were a threat 


to birds but their own dog was not. Active programs 
included holding free breakfasts for dog owners as a way 
of spreading information and hopefully gaining cooperation. 


This program is continuing and anyone who would like to 
help can contact Grainne by telephone on 040 0910761 or 
by e-mail at g. maguire@birdsaustralia.com.au. 

This project is particularly relevant for the Geelong region 
as we have several sites along local beaches where 
Hooded Plovers regularly breed. Any initiative that 
promotes the survival of these beautiful birds is valuable 
and worthy of support. 


Butterfly report 


he latest record | have is for a Yellow (Australian) 

Admiral seen by Trevor Pescott on 28 June in Skene 
Street, where it landed on a daisy flower. July has been 
too cold and wet for butterflies and we may not see any 
more until the end of August. 


Joe Hubbard sent me his observations going back more 
than 10 years (thank you Joe). On 25 August 2004 he saw 
a Painted Lady at Newtown and on 23 August 1999 there 
was a Long-tailed Pea-blue at Barwon Heads. It gets its 
name from the larval food plants which all belong to the 
pea family and include garden peas and broad beans, so 
look first in the vegie patch for slug-like off-white 
caterpillars chewing the flowers or even eating the seeds 
inside the pods. They occur in many parts of the world and 
are migratory. 


To help you recognise a Pea-blue: 
e About half the size of a Cabbage White 


Plant Group 
...Dick Southcombe 


diverse array of wattle specimens found on the Little 
River—Lorne hinterland was brought for discussion, 
close inspection and indentification at our July meeting. 


Species inspected included Acacia baileyana 
Cootamundra Wattle, A. dealbata Silver Wattle, A. 
mearnsii Black Wattle, A. melanoxylon Blackwood, A. 
paradoxa Hedge Wattle, A. pycnantha Golden Wattle, A. 
longifolia var. sophorae Coast Wattle, A. verniciflua 
Varnish Wattle and A. verticillata Prickly Moses. 


Of these A. baileyana has naturalised widely, hybridised 
with dealbata and is regarded as an environmental weed. 
A. longifolia var. sophorae is regarded as an 
environmental weed beyond the sand dunes. A. verniciflua 
has four variants, none of which are considered 
indigenous. 


Much time was spent examining a few other specimens; 
whilst they appear to be particular species we hope to 
confirm our findings when we gather further specimens 
later in the season. Hybridisation and species from other 
states does make identification difficult. 

...Lachlan Chenery and Dick Southcombe 





...Valda Dedman 


rapid jerky flight 
found around pea flowers 
purplish-blue or lilac with a brown border 
two black spots at lower edge of hind-wing on both 
upper and lower surface 
underside fawn/grey with paler bands 
e large white band across lower wing 
long ‘tail’ below spots at outer bottom edge of hind 
wing, not always obvious 
e males flutter slowly early in the morning, searching 
for newly-emerged females 
feed on flowers and when settled, move wings up 
and down. 


There are many pictures of butterflies on the Internet. Just 
go to Google images and put in the common name. Good 
hunting. Don't forget to send me your records. 


Plant Group 


14 August 2007 


Fabulous Fabaceae 


Bring information (and specimens if possible) on 
indigenous pea-flowered plants in the Brisbane 
Ranges—Eastern Otways. 





Notice of postponement 
The proposed survey, in support of the CCMA’s EVC 
project, scheduled for 19 August, has been 
postponed until early October. 


Note also that on the September excursion we will 


also be undertaking survey work of assistance to the 
EVC project. 


...Bruce Lindsay 
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Out and About 


he Corangamite Catchment Management Authority 

has prepared a Draft Management Plan for the 
Barwon River through Geelong. A survey by Ecology 
Partners of indigenous vegetation on CCMA managed 
streamside land from Queens Park to Boundary Road 
identified six Ecological Vegetation Classes: 

e Brackish Lignum Swamp—extensive low-lying 
area immediately adjacent to the northern bank of 
the river near the Ovoid Sewer Aqueduct, 
Significance high. 

e Brackish Wetland—smaller low-lying area 
immediately near the Ovoid Sewer Aqueduct, 
Significance high. 

e Brackish Herbland—smaller low-lying areas 
adjacent to the northern bank of the river, to the 
east and west of the aqueduct. Significance high. 

e Aquatic Herbland—wetland pool upstream of the 
Shannon Avenue bridge and an even smaller 
wetland on the east side of the river just upstream 
of Breakwater Road. Significance high 

e Riparian Woodland—a narrow band (less than 
10 m) along the steeper banks. The Redgums are 
of high significance. 

e Floodplain Riparian Woodland—a narrow band 
(2—5 m) along immediate bank. The Redgums and 
alluvial terrace are of high significance. 


How well do we know these areas? From the southern end 
of Tucker Street you can look down on the lignum 
wilderness that has survived because it is flood-prone and 
the escarpment down to the river's edge, below the 
industrial area, is steep. Like all the river flats in this area, 
it has survived through neglect. Had there been prime 
residential land above, the pressures to ‘clean it up’ and 
turn it into an urban park would have been great. Parts are 
heavily infested with weeds; rubbish dumping from 
industry has not helped. The sewer aqueduct, as an ‘out of 
bounds’ area has protected the surrounding vegetation. 
There is still a sense of wilderness here, too. The river 
flows serene, hidden away from people. | know it is not 
really so; it is just that it hasn’t been made easily 
accessible. 





Barwon River downstram of the aqueduct. 
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... Valda Dedman 


| went to visit the tiny aquatic herbland near the 
Breakwater. It is part of a little creek/drain coming in from 
the north where there is a bridge across the walking track 
which is part of the Wal Whiteside Walk. It enters the 
Barwon in a reedy wilderness just upstream of the 
Breakwater. After all the rain we have had, the water was 
flowing and my feet got rather wet as | explored upstream. 
The wetland extends north quite a distance beyond land 
controlled by CCMA, through a no-man’s land of weeds 
and neglect. Beyond a fence with a rusting car there is a 
concrete creek crossing and a track of sorts coming from 
upstream and petering out. 


' ,..Like all the river flats in this 
area, it has survived through 
neglect. Had there been prime 
residential land above, the 
pressures to ‘clean it up’ and 
turn it into an urban park would 
have been great... ' 


The creek flows through beds of healthy Slender 
Knotweed which had a few brave pink flowers even in 
midwinter. Patches of Water Ribbons Triglochin procerum 
flourished among rushes with round slender stems; the 
spikes of a Tall Sedge Carex appressa stood out above an 
arching mass of leaves. Some parts of the waterway were 
choked with typha or phragmites, a few remnant lignum 
bushes survived among the weeds—phalaris, cleavers, 
wild turnip, kikuyu. If you take the train from Marshall you 
can look out on this ‘forgotten’ area. It will be impacted on 
if and when the proposed bridge over the Barwon at the 
end of Fellmongers road is built, even though Vic Roads is 
aware of the environmental value of the area. It will no 
longer be hidden away. 


The Geelong bypass road opens up 
a section of the Moorabool River 
that has hitherto not been readily 
accessible. CCMA gives the 
Moorabool River a higher 
ecological rating than the Barwon 
River. Some of its riparian 
vegetation is relatively intact and 
there is a good River Red Gum ; 
woodland just upstream of the new |} 
bridge. i 





All this remnant vegetation 
deserves special protection. Urban 
growth will impose even greater 
threats to its integrity. 


Persicaria decipiens 
Slender Knotweed 
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Moorabool River at site of Geelong bypass bridge, July 2007. 


Photos: Valda Dedman 


Excursion to Museum Victoria's geoscience collections 
12 July 2007 


his was our second trip behind the scenes at the 

Museum, and again we had to be dragged away from the 
rows of tempting cabinets! The geosciences collection is 
housed in a purpose-built facility in the basement of the 
Exhibition Buildings, with some off-site storage as well. There 
is a staff of six—three curators and three collection 
managers—supported by a large team of volunteers. Curator 
Bill Birch welcomed us and gave us an introduction to the 
collection and then handed us over to the collection 
managers to show us some of their treasures. 


It is an international collection, started in the 1850s, and is 
now one of the largest museum collections in Australia, as a 
result of amalgamation of the collections of the Geological 
Survey of Victoria, the University of Melbourne, the former 
National Museum of Victoria and the former Science Museum 
of Victoria (formed originally as the Industrial and Technology 
Museum). It is now also the largest fossil collection in 
Australia. Like the biological collections we visited in 2005, 
the collection has been built up by collecting, purchase and 
exchange, and is used for research, exhibitions and loans. 


Rocks and minerals 

Our first stop was the rock and mineral collection with 
collection manager Dermot Henry, where we were introduced 
to the computer database (EMu™) on which the 51,000 
specimens are catalogued and registered. In addition to 
standard details such as date and place of collection, name 
of collector etc., the multi-media section of the database 
enables the storage of photos and related documents. 
Improvements to this supporting data are being made 
continuously. 


We had a brief chance to browse through the trays of 
gorgeously coloured and shaped crystals and then moved on 


..Deborah Evans 


to some of the special collections. The first of these is the 
over 350, mainly Australian, meteorites. Most of the 
specimens in the collection are chondrites (stony meteorites) 
which have a composition similar to basalt, but about 3-4% 
are more unusual, including the Murchison Meteorite and a 
small slice of the rare Martian meteorite Zagami. The 
Murchison Meteorite, which fell on 28 September 1969, is a 
carbonaceous chondrite with an abundance of amino acid 
and other organics. It is possibly of cometary origin and dates 
from very early in solar history. 


We also saw some of the Museum's large collection of 
tektites, little glassy buttons and dumbbells formed from 
molten material splashed out from impact craters. The 
Australian tektites are thought to have come from an impact 
770 000 years ago in Cambodia. The centrepiece of the 
tektite collection is the material assembled by the late George 
Baker from over 30 years collecting in the Port Campbell 
district and bequeathed to the Museum in 1975. So keep 
your eyes open when you're down that way! 


Given the importance of gold to Victoria's history, it is not 
surprising that gold nuggets are well represented in the 
mineral collection—except that all but one are replicas! 
These are made of plaster, sometimes with some lead shot 
to increase their weight and with bits of quartz and gravel to 
make them more realistic. Nuggets are still being found, often 
now by metal detectors, and the Museum makes replicas of 
the larger ones. We did get to see the real 50 oz nugget 
found in the 1970s. And yes, gold is heavy! 


Palaeontology 
Reluctantly leaving the minerals, we joined collection 
manager Rolf Schmidt to look at the invertebrate fossils. The 


Continued on next page... 
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...continued from previous page 


approximately 4.5 million fossil soecimens are divided into 
three sub-collections. The first is invertebrate fossils arranged 
stratigraphically, by age and then by locality; the second is a 
taxonomic collection of invertebrates, with specimens 
identified and prepared out; and the third is the vertebrate 
and plant collection which is arranged by geographical area. 


Invertebrate fossils 

Rolf started by showing us two adjacent draws of invertebrate 
fossils of similar age (about 15 million years old) but totally 
different preservation. The perfect shells from Fossil Beach 
on the Mornington Peninsula were in a clay matrix that 
prevented water percolating and re-cementing the material, 
whereas the other sample was cemented with all the fossil 
material replaced. Rolf also showed us one of the most recent 
additions to this part of the collection, a Chambered Nautilus 
from the Miocene (10—15 million years old), found on private 
property west of Geelong. In this specimen the shell has 
disappeared and all that is left is the chambers inside. 


Also part of our history here in Victoria is the large collection 
of graptolites—small pelagic colonial organisms that played a 
key role in the mapping of the gold-bearing Ordovician rocks 
in central Victoria. Sitting on a shelf next to the graptolites 
was one of the overseas specimens, a magnificently 
preserved squid (with tentacles) from the Solhofen limestone 
(of Archaeopterix fame). 


Vertebrate fossils 

Our final stop was the vertebrate palaeontology area with 
collection manager David Pickering. The bulk of the 
vertebrate fossils in the collection are Quaternary (1.78 million 
years ago to the present) and include extensive collections of 
examples of the megafauna such as Diprotodons. Work at 
sites such as Lancefield Swamp and Taroon in the Western 
District is being conducted in conjunction with archaeologists 
to try to determine which of the megafauna coincided with 
Aboriginal occupation. Taroon has more Aboriginal artefacts 
than Lancefield and it is hoped these will be in situ so that 
they can be dated. 


David gave us a quick crash course in teeth! The teeth of 
Australia's browsing mammals have no cutting edge and are 


simpler. The grazers have more complex teeth because they 
need sharp links to slice through grass with its small silica 
particles. Browsing teeth are also lower in the crown because 
they don't wear like the teeth of grazers that take in grit with 
their food. The distribution of browsers and grazers in the 
fossil record can give indications of climatic changes, e.g. a 
drying climate produces more grass and hence more grazers. 


Species that shed their teeth and grow new ones will show 
more un-erupted teeth in the jaws of younger specimens, 
giving some fascinating insights into the ages of the fossilised 
specimens. Sharks are one group that shed their teeth, and 
we saw a Specimen collected from Batesford in 1909 of a 
shark one-third as big again as the Great White Shark. 


Dave also explained some of the collection and preparation 
techniques needed to deal with these vertebrate fossils. On a 
number of sites the teams cut out blocks in the field with 
chain saws, number them, then ‘bandage’ them for the trip 
home with wet plaster and wet paper and strips of hessian. 
Back in the lab the fossils can be removed from the rock by 
removing the matrix with acetic acid (for limestone/ 
carbonaceous river sediments) or by cleaning the rock off 
with air scribes (miniature jack hammers!). Then comes the 
fun—piecing things back together! Dave showed us a 
Diprotodon skull he is currently working on. It had a wafer 
thin, vaulted skull (with the vault spaces possibly used as 
resonators) and not much brain space! Helping with the time- 
consuming task of extricating specimens from their rocky 
casings is one of the tasks volunteers are being trained up to 
do. 


As usual, we could have stayed all day; but having already 
been given a generous amount of Bill, Dermot, Rolf and 
Dave's time (not to mention enthusiasm), we had to leave the 
plant fossils and rocks still tucked away in their cabinets. The 
good news is that—when funding becomes available—the 
geoscience collections will be the first group to return to large- 
scale display in the Museum. I, for one, can't wait! 


Reference: <http://www.mov.vic.gov.au/collections/sciences/ 
geology.asp> 
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Ten diadromous fish 


en species of diadromous fish have been recorded in 

the Barwon River system. Don't know what 
diadromous means? Neither did |. Apparently it means 
that the fish must move between saltwater and freshwater 
during their life cycle—remarkably, only one per cent of 
fish can do this. The word comes from dia—Greek for 
between, and dromo(s)—course or running. The latter 
word is also used in aerodrome, dromedary, dromomania 
(passion for travelling) and dromophobia (fear of crossing 
streets or roaming). 


There are problems with this breeding behaviour though. 
Diadromous fish are under threat because of changed 
land practices, the high densities of human populations 
around coastal estuaries, land reclamation, instream 
barriers such as culverts and fords, channelling of creeks 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


and rivers. Some of the species in our area are now 
classified as endangered. 


The species found in the Barwon River system are: 
Australian Mudfish Neochanna cleaveri 
Pouched Lamprey Geoftria australis 
Short-headed Lamprey Mordacia mordax 
Short-finned Eel Anguilla australis 
Broad-finned Galaxias Galaxias brevipinnis 
Common Galaxias Galaxias maculatus 
Spotted Galaxias Galaxias truttaceous 
Estuary Perch Macquaria colonorum 
Australian Grayling Prototroctes maraena 
Tupong Pseudaphritis urvilli 


Source: The Journey of the Barwon River, National Wool Museum 
display. 


Common Wasp, Vespula vulgaris, Hymenoptera, Vespidae 


...Dave King 
Kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


he Common Wasp Vespula vulgaris is an introduced 

wasp now well established in Australia. It is a very 
common insect in the UK and can be a particular nuisance 
in the warmer months. The sting is extremely painful and 
in some circumstances it has been known to be lethal. 


The subject specimen was collected at Skenes Creek 

(38° 43’S 143° 42’E) in late May during an exceptionally 
warm period. The author remembers, as a young boy and 
before refrigeration became well established, hordes of 
these wasps would attempt to invade and often succeed in 
entering butchers shops seeking raw meat with which to 
feed their larvae. 


Workers, such as the subject specimen, do not survive the 
winter but mated queen wasps hibernate until the following 
spring at which time they search for a nesting site, usually 
some hole in an earthen bank or between a pile of rocks. 
The queen will then commence to build a nest, a small 
umbrella-shaped structure suspended in the nest cavity. 
This structure is composed essentially of paper made by 
scraping wood from trees or posts and chewing it into a 
pulp. Cells are constructed in which the queen lays her 
eggs and once hatched the resulting larvae are fed by her 
with insects. When metamorphosis to adult wasps occurs 
they take on nest building duties, leaving the queen to 
concentrate on producing eggs. If a recently established 
nest is approached with caution, workers can be observed 
leaving the nest carrying in their mandibles pieces of earth 
as the nest area is enlarged. 





The nest will eventually become a ball-shaped structure 
with many tiers of cells made entirely with wasp paper. A 
fully established nest may contain as many as 20 000 
individuals (Chinery 1974). 


Identity of the species in the Vespidae is made mainly by 
the patterns of the face and abdomen as illustrated for 
V. vulgaris. 


References 


Chinery, M. (1974) Insects of Britain and Northern 
Europe, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Photographs: Dave King 





A substantial coastal and marine investment [by the Natural Heritage Trust] is the $186,000 effort to protect Swan Bay, 
one of the most significant marine ecosystems in Port Phillip Bay. Contaminated run-off from urban and agricultural 
sources has long threatened the bay, a Ramsar-listed, 3,000-hectare wetland on the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Today, Trust support is helping to protect the bay's sensitive seagrass meadows and mudflats that form vital feeding 
and nursery grounds for many types of fish and thousands of migratory wader birds. Landholders have fenced off parts 


of Swan Bay to keep out livestock and planted thousands of trees to link isolated patches of native bush such as the 
threatened Coastal Moonah Woodland. 


These are just a fraction of Trust projects funded in Victoria, there are many more. To share in other success stories 
visit Www.nrm.gov. au 





Reference: Natural Heritage, No. 32, Special Edition, June 2007, p. 19 
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Eco Book Group 
When the rivers run dry: what happens when our water runs out? 


by Fred Pearce 


he author’s witty style and sharp observations of the 
human spirit brighten the sorry saga of the destruction 
of wetlands and river systems across our planet. 


Humanitarian disasters abound as expensive large-scale 
irrigation projects fail to deliver the economic benefits each 
promised, and attempts to provide drinking water result in 
mass-poisoning of entire populations with arsenic or 
fluoride or salt. 


... Janet Massey 


But there is plenty of room for optimism, and many 
examples of simple, effective water harvesting techniques 
are given. Overwhelming these are small scale, local and 
work with the flow of nature rather than attempting to 
dominate and control her. 





South East Australian Naturalists Association Inc 


(SEANA) 


Autumn camp 
Naracoorte Caves 


7—10 March 2008 


As well as the Caves experience.a mix of full and half- 
day tours will be organised for the weekend. The 
Wirreanda Camp Ground and Centre will be used for 
displays, catered meals and evening activities. Cost will 
be about $125 pp. Arrange your own accommodation 
using the information provided. 


Register before 20 September. 


More details and forms available from Lorraine Phelan 
5342 0636 





Did you know? 


© The eucalypt featured on the Australian $5 note is a 
Scribbly Gum Eucalyptus haemastoma. There is also 
a generic eucalypt blossom vignette in the 
transparent window on the note. The designer is 
Bruce Stewart and the note was first published in 
1992. 


e The Dharnya Centre in Barmah State Park, run by a 
partnership of the Yorta Yorta people, Parks Victoria 
and DSE, closed in May. GFNC members enjoyed 
their visit to this centre on their Barmah Campout in 
June 2006. 


e Lake Condah, and its associated wetlands, is to be 
reflooded later this year, and the eel-farming 
systems developed by the Gunditjmara will be 
restored. It is expected that the Short-finned Eel 
population will grow in size and numbers. [Waves, 
vol.13, no. 2, 2007] 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Barwon River near Buckley Falls, 28 June 2007 


he weather forecast wasn't good so only three of us 

met our leader, Bryant Attwood, at the car park, but 
we were rewarded within 100 metres of the car park with 
our first view of a male Rose Robin. He crossed the track 
then gave us lovely views as he munched one of Bryant's 
meal worms. 


It was in fact quite a pleasant morning with blue sky and 
only a little wind. There was background birdsong most of 
the morning, maggies, wrens, and parrots in the main. It 


Bird list: Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 

Pacific Black Duck Eurasian Coot 

Australasian Grebe Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Great Egret Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Australian White Ibis Rainbow Lorikeet 
Straw-necked Ibis Musk Lorikeet 


...Sheila Silver 


was nice too to hear the sound of the river flowing and a 
few frogs. A flock of about thirty Gang-gang Cockatoos 
creaked through and it was interesting to see them feed 
and litter the ground with small twigs. There had been 
some plantings and Kangaroo Apples were doing well. 


We went up to the falls but only saw and heard ibis there. 
Bryant said there were 6-7 'regulars' missing from his 
usual sightings but we were quite happy to see so many 
species. 


Eastern Rosella New Holland Honeyeater 
Red-rumped Parrot Rose Robin 

Superb Fairy-wren Pink Robin 

Spotted Pardalote Grey Shrike-thrush 
White-browed Scrubwren Magpie-lark 

Brown Thornbill Grey Fantail 

Red Wattlebird Willie Wagtail 


White-plumed Honeyeater 





Whistling Kite Crimson Rosella 
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Geelong and the Skylark 


f all the birds brought to Australia in the mid-19th century 

with the specific intent of acclimatisation, it is the Skylark 
Alauda arvensis that has the closest ties to Geelong. It was in 
the Barrabool Hills in the year ... but | am getting ahead of 
myself. 


When we were growing up in Newtown in the 1940s, my brother 
John and | had a favourite author—lon Idress wrote wonderful 
stories of Australia and Australians, and in one book of short 
stories told of an Australian soldier in the First World War 
serving with a British platoon in France. They had been pinned 
down in a valley by a sniper positioned in a crop on a hillside 
above them, and the Australian soldier volunteered to work his 
way around the hill to find him. At first he could see nothing out 
of place, then noticed a Skylark dipping and soaring continually 
over one spot. Beneath it he saw some plant stems move and 
fired, killing the sniper where he lay. When he investigated, he 
found a Skylark's nest just a few centimetres from the man's 
face. Two things impressed my young mind—the utter brutality 
of war, and a fascination with Skylarks! 


A few years later, | often walked over the Barrabool Hills and 
recall, even now, warm sun, blue skies, magpies and Skylarks 
soaring and singing. 


In the February 1950 issue of the Crosbie Morrison-edited Wild 
Life | saw my first Skylark's nest, a lovely picture taken by bird- 
photographer Chas Bryant and used to illustrate his article 
about the Altona saltfields titled 'Salt and Sandpipers— 
Samphire and Smells’. 


In December 1976 when surveying Station Street in Corio prior 
to design and construction, | found the first Skylark's nest | had 
ever seen, and decided to try to photograph the birds at 
lunchtime the next day. | parked my car within range and settled 
down with camera and telephoto lens poking out of the car 
window. Almost at once another car pulled in close behind, and 
a man alighted, unbuttoning his jacket to reveal the butt of of a 
pistol in a shoulder holster. 

He (aggressively): 'And what do you think you're doing?’ 

Me (annoyed at the disturbance): 'See that tussock over there?’ 
He looked, nodded. 'Well, at the base is a nest and I'm trying to 
photograph the bird when it returns to feed the young.’ 

He (apologetically): 'Oh ... I'm a security guard, and that road 
over there’ (pointing to a track through Stead Park) ‘leads to the 
new Sundowner hotel. | thought you were casing the place for a 
robbery over Christmas!’ 


It seems likely that the Skylark was the first bird, apart from 
domestric poultry, to be acclimatised in Australia. In The Argus 
newspaper of 7 January 1928, and reprinted in the April issue 
of The Emu, a long article by A.D Hardy included 'Mr Wilson 
told his hearers how in 1850 seven English sky-larks (sic) were 
liberated in the Barrabool Hills, near Geelong.’ The Mr Wilson 
cited was Edward Wilson, part owner of The Argus, who is often 
referred to as the founder of the acclimatisation movement in 
Victoria. His 'hearers' were members of the Philosophical 
Society of Victoria in whose journal his claim was first 
published. 


Some authorities doubt the year 1850, suggesting that 1854 
was the year in question. Argus files of that year and later 
reported that Robert Morrice brought a consignment of 
songbirds from England to Melbourne and, although many died 
in transit, it was seven of these Skylarks that were liberated in 
the Barrabool Hills. If it was 1854, the birds spread quickly; in 





... [revor Pescott 


WySey October 1855 

») Skylarks were heard 
singing over 
Flemington Road, 
they were in Geelong 
in October 1857, and 
by December 1857 
they were heard in 
Kilmore. 


In the 1850s the 
emphasis was on the 
importation of 
songbirds—Skylarks, 
thrushes of several 
species, canaries and 
Nightingales were 
favoured over others. 
The reason was that 
the new settlers 
thought the Australian 
birds simply could not 
sing. In October 1854 
an article in the Argus 
(probably by Edward 
Wilson) noted that the 
poet R.H.Horne, who had had arrived a few years earlier, 
believed that it wasn't that they couldn't sing. Rather it was that 
they didn't know how, and imported songbirds would teach 
them by example! Even as late as 1870, after he had been here 
for 20 years, Adam Lindsay Gordon wrote of the 'songless 
bright birds' of Australia. 


Skylark on its nest 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


After the Acclimatisation Society of Victoria was formed in 1861 
largely due to the influence of Edward Wilson, there was a shift 
away from songbirds to the importation of 'useful and edible’ 
birds such as pheasants and partridges but by then most of the 
songbirds we now have were already established here. 


Some Skylarks were still imported of course, and in the 
following years Skylarks were released in other parts of 
Australia. In 1860 a consignment of them was taken to Sydney, 
but not released for another 4—5 years, and in 1869 others were 
sent to Queensland. If these were released they do not survive. 


Skylarks are now found in south-east South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales and Tasmania. They have been introduced 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Continued on next page... 
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Photo: Trevor Pescott 


into New Zealand and its manby offshore islands, Hawaii and 
western North America. Their natural range is mainly Eurasia 


| from Britain through Russia to eastern China, Korea and Japan, 


and north-west Africa. 


Although common in Australia, Skylarks have declined in Britain 
to about 10% of the number that was there 30 years ago— 
changes in farming practices are probably the main cause. 


References: 
Balmford, Rosemary, (1978) The Australian Bird Watcher. 
vol. 7, no. 7, The Bird Observers Club, Melbourne. 
Bryant, C.E. (1950) Wild Life, vol. 12, no. 2, Colorgravure 
Publications, Melbourne. 
Hardy, A.D. (1928) The Emu, vol. 27, part 4, RAOU, Melbourne. 
Long, John L. (1981) /ntroduced Birds of the World, Reed, 
Sydney. 





Mammal report 


Mammal Atlas additions 


06.07.07 
20.07.07 
21.07.07 
29.07.07 
20.06.07 
07.07.07 
20.07.07 
07.07.07 
22.07.07 
22.07.07 
30.06.07 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Short-beaked Echidna 
Short-beaked Echidna 
Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Red Fox 

European Rabbit (black) 
Humpback Whale 


= 3a Po |= 32 3 a A 


Sheoaks 

Eumerella Scout Camp 
Yaugher 

Kennett River 
Newtown 

Point Lonsdale 
Bellbrae 

Point lonsdale 
Yaugher 

Barrabool 


Off Point Addis MHe, DHe 


Recorders: BL, Barry Lingham; CPa, Cambria Parkinson; DHe, Dean Hewish; LDo, Lisa Dorman; MCo, Melanie Costanzo; MHe 


Marilyn; TPe, Trevor Pescott 


he three Short-beaked Echidna observations are not of the 

animals but of their activity—extensive digging in the nests of 
ants. According to the species description in Peter Menkhorst's 
book Mammals of Victoria, echidnas feed extensively on the 
virgin queens in the nests of Meat Ants. ‘During late winter and 
spring the virgin queens are located closer to the surface of the 
nests on sunny northern aspects and consist of up to 47% fat', Dr 
Menkhorst wrote. 'At this time echidnas frequently burrow into the 
heart of the mounds to exploit this energy rich food source.' 


Barry Lingham's report of Koalas was of four seen along the 
Grey River Road above Kennett River, but he also saw at least 
three beside the Great Ocean Road; they seemed to be every 50 
m or so along the road. They are a great tourist attraction but 
may add another hazard to travelling along the road from 'rubber- 
necked' drivers and suddenly-stopped vehicles. Barry also 
wondered whether the Koalas are responsible for the loss of tree 
canopy foliage which is so obvious at present. 


Possums of both species seem to be plentiful through the 
suburbs, but | would welcome actual sightings—! can't really 
record animals from such vague comments as ‘They are 
ALWAYS here!’ A date, time and locality are needed to record 
the initial sighting. Lisa Dorman disturbed a Common Ringtail 
Possum from a drey built in some ivy that was being cut back, 
and about the same time saw a Common Brushtail Possum in 
her garden. Apparently the two species can live together. 
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The two Red Foxes made a beautiful sight as they trotted across 
a paddock white with frost (at the time the temperature under the 
verandah of the house was —0.7°C). Pity they are such voracious 
predators! 


The Humpback Whale that Marilyn and Dean Hewish saw off 
Point Addis provided them with perfect views as it surfaced right 
in their telescope lines-of-sight. Both noted the shape of the 
flippers and that the 'blow' was single and diffuse at the top, not 
double like that of the Southern Right Whale. 


Mammal trapping 


With the updated management plan for Barwon Water land at 
Bannockburn now under review, it seems a good time to do 
some mammal study there. So we plan to do that this month. 


Wednesday 15 August 
Thursday 16 August 
Friday 17 August 
Saturday 18 August 


1.00 pm 
8.30 am 
8.30 am 
8.30 am 


Set traps 

Check traps 
Check traps 
Collect traps 


On each occasion, meet at the entrance gate in Stephens Road 
which is a right-hand turn off the Bannockburn—Teesdale Road. 


It will also give us an opportunity to do a bit of bird-watching in 
this very interesting patch of Yellow Gum woodland. 
Trevor Pescott for Mammal Survey Group 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Long Forest, 26 July 2007 


...Polly Cutcliffe 
hen we arrived at Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground there was a Manna Gum. 
a disconcertingly cold wind blowing, but Marilyn Hewish's 
infectious enthusiasm soon overcame any thoughts of bodily We had lunch at the beginning of the Happy Valley Track, and all 
discomfort. but two—Marilyn and Rob Ganly—had to return to Geelong at 


this stage. The remaining two stalwarts completed a circuit of 
The telescopes were up in a trice, and we were admiring a Darter Happy Valley, Gravelly and Oldhouse Tracks; and, of course, 
drying its outstretched wings and a Great Crested Grebe diving they saw some really interesting birds—Scarlet and Pink Robins, 


in the reservoir below us. A circuit of the picnic ground proved Fuscous Honeyeater, Yellow-faced Honeyeater, more Yellow- 
rewarding—four Brown Falcons, one of which (a very light tufted Honeaters, Yellow Thornbill and White-winged Chough. 
morph) sat on top of a box thorn in the wintry sunshine, looking 

very spectacular. Skylarks, and Yellow-rumped Thornbills, It's interesting to compare the birds recorded during this 


feeding on the ground in an adjoining paddock, drew attention to excursion with those of the previous one in November 2006. No 
a pair of Common Bronzewings feeding a little further away. In ducks, swans or cormorants at Lake Merrimu this time (we only 


spite of the wind we managed to see 21 species here before saw two Pacific Black Ducks overhead at Long Point), no 
moving off to Long Point Track in Long Forest. pardalotes (almost obligatory in Long Forest) and no finches 
(four species in 2006). This time, however, we recorded five 
A chorus of calls greeted us as we emerged from the cars— thornbill species (one in 2006), Common Bronzewing, White- 
White-plumed, Yellow-tufted, White-naped and Brown-headed fronted Chat, Pink Robin, Grey Currawong and White-winged 
Honyeaters, plus Eastern Spinebill, Red Wattlebird and Grey Chough. But the numbers for each excursion were almost the 


Currawong. On the way down to the creek a mixed group of birds same—S50 in 2006 and 51 on this occasion! 

was observed feeding and moving through the forest together. 

Identified were Buff-rumped Thornbill, Weebill and Varied Sittella. Which just goes to show, ANY time is a good time to go 

At the creek we had excellent views of Brown Treecreeper, birdwatching, especially with a leader like Marilyn whose intimate 
Yellow Robin, Golden Whistler, Striated Thornbill, White-eared knowledge of the area, and her obvious enjoyment in sharing it, 
Honeyeater, Wedge-tailed Eagle and a very active Koala high in can't help but enthuse. 


Bird list: Brown Treecreeper (LP) White-fronted Chat (LM) 

Lake Merrimu Picnic Groung (LM) Superb Fairy-wren (LM, LP) Scarlet Robin (HV) 

Long Point Track (LP) White-browed Scrubwren (LP) Pink Robin (brown bird) (HV) 

Happy Valley Circuit (HV) Weebill (LP) Eastern Yellow Robin (LP) 
Brown Thornbill (LP) Varied Sittella (LP) 

Pacific Black Duck (LP) Buff-rumped Thornbill (LP) Golden Whistler (LP) 

Great Crested Grebe (LM) Yellow-rumped Thornbill (LM) Grey Shrike-thrush (LM) 

Darter (LM) Yellow Thornbill (HV) Magpie-lark (LM) 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (LP) Striated Thornbill (LP) Grey Fantail (LP) 

Brown Falcon (LM) Red Wattlebird (LM, LP) Australian Magpie (LM, LP) 

Eurasian Coot (LM) Yellow-faced Honeyeater (HV) Grey Currawong (LP) 

Masked Lapwing (HV) White-eared Honeyeater (LP) Little Raven (LM) 

Common Bronzewing (LM) Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (LP, HV) White-winged Chough (HV) 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (LM, LP) Fuscous Honeyeater (HV) Skylark (LM) 

Musk Lorikeet (LM) White-plumed Honeyeater (LP) House Sparrow (LM) 

Crimson Rosella (LP) Brown-headed Honeyeater (LP) Welcome Swallow (LM) 

Eastern Rosella (LM, LP) White-naped Honeyeater (LP) Common Blackbird (LP) 

Red-rumped Parrot (LP) New Holland Honeyeater (LM, LP) Common Starling (LM) 

White-throated Treecreeper (LP) Eastern Spinebill (LP) 51 species 


Boneseed Pull at the You Yangs Boneseed Pull 
Saturday 25 August 2007 Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve 
Sunday 19 August 2007 


9.30 am start, 3:30 pm finish 
Time: 1.30 
Rob Beardsley, Dennis and Claire Greenwell look Anais Old AKIN Track (eastern side of the 
forward to seeing you at this worthwhile activity. Inverleigh Teesdale Road) Follow the signs. 


Bring: Gardening gloves, mattocks or other digging 


Directions: Travel via the Great Circle Drive following the tools, and afternoon tea. 


GFNC signs and arrows to Rockwell Road. The gate will 
be unlocked, please replace it behind you as this road is 
closed to the general public. We will be at the top of the 
Saddle road. 


If the weather and time permits we will have a quick walk 
to see the winter wildflowers and orchids. 


Contact: Diane Hughes, Secretary, Friends of Inverleigh 


epee i 
Phone contact: Claire 5243 7047 or 0408 108992 Capita RA RRN ADE E RERNA 
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Rambling on 


Winter tales 
...Marilyn Hewish 


hat a transformation greeted us when we returned to 

Melbourne in June after our overseas trip. We 
looked down from the plane and saw green countryside— 
a sight we'd dreamed of for months and years. 
In June, | was caught in the rain three times in Long Forest 
and | was drenched (drowned) in the Brisbane Ranges. It's 
a long time since I've had to resort to bird-watching with an 
umbrella. It was good to feel the ground in Long Forest 
firm and damp beneath my feet. During the worst of the 
drought, the soil was loose and soft and every step kicked 
up puffs of fine dust. The soil seemed to have lost its 
structure, perhaps because something that held it together 
or formed a surface crust had broken down (possibly soil 
fungi). In Werribee Gorge, | slipped and slid down a 
muddy track. I'd forgotten how to walk in the wet. 





We were amazed to see a photograph in a local 
newspaper of a tornado near the You Yangs. Friends in 
Bacchus Marsh described violent winds and storm 
damage in the town. Still, | would've liked to add that 
tornado to my photo collection of clouds and weather (from 
a respectful distance). Later in Long Forest, the Brisbane 
Ranges and Werribee Gorge, we found large trees 
uprooted or broken off. 


We've enjoyed seeing the return of life and colour to the 
bush. In Long Forest, mosses that were dry, dull and brittle 
during the drought are now lush and vivid green. Lichens 
have plumped up with the rain. Light green shoots tip the 
branches of Gold-dust Wattles that looked all but dead, 
and there is a halo of new pink-tinged growth over the 
canopy of the Grey Box trees. We even found Necklace 
Ferns Asplenium flabellifolium growing in a rock crevice. In 
the northern Brisbane Ranges, fungi of various sizes and 
colours have sprouted. | found a beautiful specimen of the 
large luminescent fungus Pleurotus nidiformis. There are 
pools along the gullies. We heard frogs calling and spent much of June peering upwards trying to get 
watched honeyeaters bathing and preening. identifying views of honeyeaters flying about, crawling 
through foliage, chasing each other, and generally being 
Everyone must know by now about the local invasion of uncooperative. Fuscous Honeyeaters come from central 
unusual honeyeaters this autumn and winter. Dean and! and eastern Victorian and are usually uncommon winter 
SSP See ee Loe sea §66visitors. Not uncommon this year! In the Brisbane Ranges 
sec ths Peg Ia ut ote Rarer d Long Forest, we’ve found F Honeyeaters in 
E A oe. Se bya: i and Long Forest, we’ve fou uscous Honeyeaters 
AE ANSA NITIN p os SOSER] every patch of flowering eucalypts we've searched, 
PN Mee es EA tis pt) ZS] particularly Yellow Gums and Red Ironbarks. Our largest 
en! Adin of rae flock was 80 in White Elephant Reserve on 17 July, and 
Barry and Bernadette Lingham found 15 along Granite 
Road on 24 June. Yellow-plumed Honeyeaters are mallee 
specialists from north-western Victoria and are rare 
vagrants here. This winter, they've been scattered through 
the Brisbane Ranges and Long Forest (Birdline Victoria 
es website). There may also have been an influx of Yellow- 
DoR tufted Honeyeaters. A large flock was present in Yellow 
| Gums in Long Forest on 17 June. In 1958, Roy Wheeler 
observed that Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters sometimes move 
into southern Victoria in large numbers when eucalypt 
flowering fails north of the Divide (The Bird Observer 321, 
page 8). Maybe this explains the recent influx of all three 
honeyeater species. 






a's 


Moss rejuvenated by rain, Long Point, Long Forest, June 2007 
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In winter we like to watch for seabirds from the coast, but The Age carried a story on recent sightings of Humpbacks 


there can be unexpected bonuses. On 30 June, | was in Port Phillip Bay and between Warrnambool and 
scanning for albatrosses off Point Addis when a whale Portland (but don't the whales in the accompanying photo 
surfaced and blew right in my telescope’s field of view. | look suspiciously like Killer Whales?). 


assumed it was a Southern Right Whale, but then it rolled 
forward and showed a small hooked dorsal fin. Southern Winter is a good time to be a field naturalist, especially 


Right Whales don't have dorsal fins! It was a Humpback when rains follow a drought. As Trevor Pescott wrote to 
Whale. It stayed up only a short time, and Dean had to me recently, ‘There is never a dull moment!’ 
wait for half an hour for a confirming view. Two days later, 





Luminescent fungus, Loop Track, northern Brisbane Ranges, 10 June 2007. 
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Orange-bellied Parrot report 


Recent Orange-bellied Parrots sightings 
—per Chris Tzaros 


8 birds at Rutledge's Cutting (near Port Fairy) 

5 birds at Logan's Beach (near Warrnambool)—an 
exciting 'new' site (confirmed with observer that 
record seems legitimate) 

3 birds at Lake Connewarre (southern shore) 

6 birds at Western Treatment Plant (WTP) 


The Rutledge's Cutting birds have been in the area for a 
while now but they are considerably more difficult to locate 
and their movements less predictable than previous 
years. Birds have been at Connewarre since April—a 
maximum count of four recorded in May. The birds at the 
WTP have also been there since early April. Five have 
been present for that period but recently a sixth bird joined 
them. Four Orange-bellied Parrots were observed at 


...Craig Morley 
Baensch’s Lane by Anthony Mitchell in mid-June. 


Thanks to all the intrepid observers who searched in July 
(results table in September Naturalist). The next survey 
date is Sunday 9 September 2007. 


Please have a look at any time and inform Chris Tzaros* 
as soon as possible if you observe any Orange-bellied 
Parrots or an interesting flock of Neophema Parrots. 


Contact details: 

Chris Tzaros 

Orange-bellied Parrot Project Coordinator 
Ph: 03-9347 0757 Mobile: 0409 235 263 
Fax: 03-9347 9323 

Email: c.tzaros@birdsaustralia.com.au 


Website address: http://www.birdsaustralia.com.au 


Bird observations July 2007 


he winter period gives the best chance of watching for 

the ocean birds such as petrels and albatross. Several 
sightings have been received of ocean birds that are rarely 
noted in this region. Brian noted a Sooty Albatross off 
Point Lonsdale, so close to shore that he was able to get 
clear views with binoculars. Others who arrived later in the 
day to try and find the Sooty had no luck, but they were 
rewarded with views of a Salvin’s Albatross. The Salvin’s 
is a close relative of the Shy Albatross and is still listed in 
many field guides as a subspecies of the Shy, but it has 
now been recognised as a full species in its own right. 
Giant-Petrels were once fairly common around the old 
outfall sewer at Black Rocks, but they are rarely noted 
since the new sewerage works work installed. Most 
records are of Southern Giant-Petrels, but an injured 
Northern Giant-Petrel was found at Barwon Heads in 
June. Unfortunately, the bird died sometime later. 


Winter is not the best time for wader-watchers, but it is the 
best time to see Double-banded Plovers which are now 
coming into breeding plumage. Reports of migratory 
waders that have over-wintered include Bar-tailed 
Godwits, Grey Plovers, Marsh Sandpipers, Grey Knots 
and Red Knots. Most were recorded on Mud Islands. 


The Fuscous Honeyeaters have remained in the areas to 
the north of Geelong, with sightings in several locations. 
The flock of 80 noted at White-Elephant Reserve is the 
largest that has been noted. It will be interesting to see if 
the birds remain in the area into the breeding season. 


Red-capped Robins have been rarely recorded in the past 
few years, so it is interesting to note the report of a bird in 
the Brisbane Ranges at Anakie Gorge. The regenerating 
burned area should provide good habitat for Scarlet and, 
perhaps, Red-capped Robins. Flame Robins appear to be 
widespread in the local region at present. 
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... Barry Lingham 


The next month will see some species, such as Masked 
Lapwings, begin the nesting season. The return of Fan- 
tailed Cuckoos to several sites may indicate an early 
nesting season for many birds. Hopefully, the wetter year 
will allow a much more successful breeding season than 
the past few years. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All records 
will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BH, Brian Hart; BL, 
Barry Lingham; BML, Bernadette Lingham; BN, Ben Newman; CMo, 
Craig Morley; CRa, Christine Raven; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David 
Rantall; GFNC, GFNC Mid-week Bird Group; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 
HP, Hugo Phillipps; JAI, Judy Allen; JN, John Newman; LCI, Lynne 
Clarke; LP, Lorraine Preston; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PB, Peter Bright; 
PW, Phillip Watson; RGa, Rob Ganly; RP, Bob Preston; TC, Terry 
Crockett; TFI, Tom Fletcher 





fa SNM BM | NN 
lan Duncan had eight Scaly-breasted Lorikeets visit his 
garden in Point Lonsdale in early July. 





Species 
Northern Giant-Petrel 


Fluttering Shearwater 


Black-browed Albatross 


Shy Albatross 

Salvin's Albatross 
(subsp. of Shy Albatross) 
Sooty Albatross 

Darter 

Black Kite 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 


Grey Goshawk 


Collared Sparrowhawk 
Australian Hobby 


Black Falcon 
Spotless Crake 


Bar-tailed Godwit 


Marsh Sandpiper 
Great Knot 

Red Knot 

Grey Plover 
Double-banded Plover 


Banded Lapwing 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Little Corella 
Eastern Rosella 
Pale-headed Rosella 
Swift Parrot 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Powerful Owl 

Barn Owl 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Fuscous Honeyeater 


Jacky Winter 
Scarlet Robin 
Red-capped Robin 
Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 
Varied Sittella 

Satin Bowerbird 
Zebra Finch 

Bassian Thrush 


Number 
1 


flocks 
100s 


2 
several 
several 
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Date 
10/06 


28/06 
30/06 


25/06 
28/06 
28/06 
28/06 


29/06 
14/07 
24/06 
15/7 


23/06 
June-July 


9/07 

21/06 
30/06 
15/07 
25/06 


1/07 
15/07 
1/07 
1/07 
1/07 
1/07 
1/07 
1/07 
15/07 


20/06 
28/06 
14/07 
21/06 

20/06 
1/07 

12/06 
1/07 

4/07 

28/06 
15/07 
15/07 
4/07 

20/07 
23/06 
2/07 

24/06 
24/06 
24/06 
5/07 

9/07 

10/07 
12/07 
17/07 
25/06 
20/06 
16/06 
26/06 
28/06 
24/06 
28/06 
24/06 
1/07 

15/07 
24/06 
23/06 


Comments 

Barwon Heads, being cared for at Jirrahlinga. Found 
about a week earlier. 

Point Lonsdale 

Point Lonsdale lighthouse, offshore. Possibly thousands 
present. 

Point Lonsdale 

Point Lonsdale 

Point Lonsdale 

Point Lonsdale 


Point Lonsdale, very close to shore. 
Bacchus Marsh, Werribee River, a female. 
Little River 

Ocean Grove, overhead. 


Anglesea Road, Bellbrae 

Wambindi Court, Wallington. A pair regularly taking meat 
left on a feeding tray. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, an adult bird. 
Portarlington 

Highton, flying over North Valley Road. 

Freshwater Lake. 

Barwon River, Queens Park river walk. Also heard 
calling on 10/7/07 from edge of swollen river. 

Mud Island 

Swan Bay, seen in middle of the bay from Swan Island. 
Mud Islands 

Mud Islands 

Mud Islands, 2 with breeding plumage. 

Mud Islands 

Mud Islands. Some in full breeding plumage. 

Sand Island. Between 1500-1530. 

Moriac, in paddock on corner Prince's Hwy/Devon Road, 
the site of many previous breeding successes but with 
no sightings there for 2-3 yrs. 

Bell Park 

Buckley Falls area. 

Highton. 

Newtown at Zillah Crawcour Reserve. 

Avalon Saltworks, feeding in boxthorn—unusual here. 
Linton Avenue, Highton, probable escapee. 
Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 

Queenscliff. 

Murray Road, Point Lonsdale, flying E. 

Gateway Sanctuary 

Swan Bay W, 

Freshwater Lake 

Murray Road, Point Lonsdale 

Bellbrae, heard in Spring Creek valley 

Gnarwarre. sitting in dead tree on roadside. 

Oberon Drive, Belmont. Not seen here since about 1974 
Anakie 

Brisbane Ranges 

Anakie, in a flowering Yellow Gum. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Ingliston (southern) section, Werribee Gorge SP. 
Brisbane Ranges, Brick Track 

White Elephant Res., Rowsley Valley. 

Portreath Rd, Bellbrae 

Avalon Saltworks, a male. 

Brisbane Ranges, in Anakie Gorge. 

Barwon River, Queens Park river walk. 

Buckley Falls, male. 

Sailors Track, Brisbane Ranges, a brown bird. 
Buckley Falls/Red Gum Island area, a brown bird. 
Brisbane Ranges, 2 on Loop Track, 2 at Boar Gully. 
Nobles Road, Modewarre, in small roadside trees. 
Wensleydale. Return to this site noted on this day. 
Wyndham Vale 

Ironbark Basin, a pair foraging in clearing. 





Observer 
TFI 


TFI, GMc 
MHe, DHe 


BL 

TFL & GMc 
TFL & GMc 
TFL, GMc, PB 


MHe, DHe 
BAt 


RGa 

JN, CMo, TFI 
RGa 

RGa 

RGa 

RGa 

RGa 

TFL, HP 

JN, BN 


RGa 
BAt, GFNC 
LCI 


BAt, GFNC 
MHe, DHe 
BAt, GFNC 
BL, BML 
BAt 

JN, BN 

BL, BML 
JN 
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Helpers wanted 
Angair Wildflower Show 


22 & 23 September 2007 


As usual, the GFNC is to mount a static display at the 
show. This helps us to publicise our activities (and our 
existence!) to like-minded people, and to support Angair. 
We will, of course, be using our new display boards! 


We need a few people willing to assist in setting up and 
dismantling the display, and a roster of one or two people 
to be present at the display for the morning or afternoon 
‘shift’ on both days. 


Please contact Diana Primrose SOON! (Ph: 5250 1811) 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Swan Island 
23 August 2007 
Leader: Peter Bright 


The Orange-bellied Parrot is usually present on Swan 
Island at this time of the year, but Peter isn't giving any 
guarantees! However, the island is always good for bird- 
watching—as well as the birds frequenting the golf 
course and environs we usually see a good selection of 
water birds. 
Meet: 8.30 am at the Jerringot bird hide, Belmont 
Common OR 9.00 am at the parking area 
near the security gate in Bridge Street, 
Queenscliff. 

Morning tea 

About midday 


Bring: 
Finish: 


Contact: Polly 5244 0182 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday October 30 2007 
October issues of The Weekly Times 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 8.00 pm 


Join our discussion on how the environment is covered in 
the above publication. 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Mailing roster 


August: Jan Venters 
September: David Flanagan 
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August Excursion 


Royal Botanic Gardens Cranbourne 


WEDNESDAY 15 August 2007 


Leader: Diana Primrose 


Coach trip with complimentary morning tea. 
This is a great opportunity to visit these Gardens the 
easy way! 


Cost: $30 per person (includes bus, entry, and guide).If 
paying by cheque please make out to 'Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club’. 


8.40 am: Meet at Geelong Botanic Gardens main car 
park, check in with leader and board coach. 

10.45 am: Estimated arrival time at RBG Cranbourne car 
park. Complimentary morning tea at coach. 
Proceed to Visitor Centre entry area. Toilets 
available here. 

11.15 am: Meet as a group at entry, meet guide. 

11.15 am—12.15 pm: One hour guided tour of The 
Australian Garden. 

12.15 pm: Lunch. BYO lIunch/thermos, or buy at the 
gardens cafe (Boonerwurrung Cafe) in the Visitor 
Centre. 

After lunch: Nothing structured—choice of activities: 
undertake a further inspection of the gardens at 
your own pace (there will no doubt be some areas 
you wish to revisit), take a walk to the Trig Point for 
an overview of the area, or walk some of the tracks 
to check out the local birds and plants, 
remembering the TIME necessary to return to the 
Visitor Centre and coach! 

3.00 pm: Return to Visitor Centre and proceed to coach 
for 3.15 pm departure. 

3.15 pm: Coach departs. 

5.00 pm : Estimated arrival at Geelong Botanic Gardens 
main car park. 


Bring: Umbrellas, wet gear, comfortable shoes. Buy 
lunch at Boonerwurrung Cafe, or BYO. 


As this goes to print there are three spare seats. 
Please contact Diana ASAP if you would like to 
attend. 


Contact: Diana (5250 1811 and leave a message and 
your contact number if necessary). 


Orange-bellied Parrot count 


9 September 


Contact: Craig Morley 5221 4604 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
. " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


Neil MclInnes 


0408 102 802 


neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


i | Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
E Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
" " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 

i i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


AUGUST 2007 SEPTEMBER 2007 
General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 4 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting—wattles 9 
Mid week Excursion—Cranbourne Gardens (bus trip) 

Diana Primrose 16 
Bird Group: Skeleton Creek: living with nature—Bob 

Winters (Gould League) 20 
Mammal Group: Survey at Bannockurn 

Mid-week Bird Excursion: Swan Island—Peter Bright 27 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


General Meeting: Freshwater Fauna—Tom Ryan 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—location TBA 
Leaders: Dick Southcombe & Bruce Lindsay 

Bird Group: Helmeted Honeyeater recovery program— 
Peter Menkhorst DSE 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—TBA 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


A field guide to Australian Fungi, Bruce Fuhrer, Bloomings Books Pty Ltd, 2005 


Bruce is well known and respected in naturalist circles. This publication reflects his long-held interest in fungi and 
photography. Over 500 species are described and the photographs are magnificent. The introductory chapter and the 
introductions to each section are informative. A very useful book to add to your reference shelf. 

...Lorraine Phelan 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 Auqust, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details and a copy of 'Guidelines for Authors' phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
[Melway Map 452 G4] 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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